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Housekeepers'  Chat  .      ,        Hfeednesday,  February  _5j  1930. 

^3^K  UOT  FOR  PUBLICATION  \^~~~~--~~~" — '  

Subject:     "Every  Mother  Needs  a  Sense  of  Humor."    Quotations  from  "This  Business 


of  Being  a  Mother,"  by  Lovisa  C.  Wagoner,  Director  Nursery  School,  Vassar  College, 
in  The  Parents'  Magazine,  January,  1930.    Menu  from  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  D.  A. 

Publications  available:     "Infant  Care,"  and  "Lamb  As  You  Like  It." 
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One  day  last  week  1  had  a  visitor,  a  very  sad  visitor,  who  knocked,  disconsolately 
at  my  door,  and  greeted  me  with  a  dismal  "Hell." 

"Aunt  Sammy,"  began  my  doleful  visitor,   "excuse  me  for  calling  on  you,  at  such 
an    early  hour,  "but  I  simply  could  not  s t and  to  stay  at  home  any  longer.' " 

"Why,  what's  the  trouble?"    I  asked.     "Domestic  difficulties?" 

"Oh,  no,  nothing  like  that.     I'm  tired  out,  and  I'm  worried.     Everything  is 
at  sixes  and  sevens.     I'd  like  to  see  the  person  who  said  that  being  a  mother 
is  such  a  joyous  and  -wonderful  thing.'     I'll  bet  he  didn't  have  two  young  sons, 
who  track  mud  all  over  the  kitchen  floor,  and  invite  all  their  friends  to  play 
circus  in  the  parlor.     I  111  bet  he  didn't  have  a  small  daughter  who  dressed  up 
in  her  mother's  only  Sunday  gown,  and  ripped  the  hem  clear  out."1 

"The  trouble  with  you,"  I  said,  judiciously,   "is  that  you  have  lost  your  sense 
of  humor. " 

"Sense  of  humorl"  repealed  my  friend  —  it  might  almost  be  said  that  she  shouted 
it.'     "SENSE  OF  HUMOR  J     Is  there  an/thing  humorous  in  what  I  have  just  told  you? 
Don't  mothers  have  any  rights?    The  country  is  over-run  with  'child  specialists' 
nowadays — why  not  a  few  'parent  specialists*?" 

"Might  be  a  good  idea,"  I  agreed.     "Here  —  you  have  reminded  me  of  an  article 
I  saw  in  a  magazine  this  week.     It's  written  by  Lovisa  Wagoner,  who  is  director 
of  a  nursery  school  at  Vassar  College.     Wait  just  a  minute,  till  I  find  it." 

"Don't.™  pleaded  my  friend.  "I  don't  want  to  hoar  another  word  about  the  im- 
portance of  training  little  Freddie  to  eat  his  spinach  and  drink  his  milk  and 
hang  up  his  hat  when  he  comes  in  from  play.  *  Do  I  have  to  listen?" 

"No,  but  you  will.     You  see,  this  article  is  not  about  children — it's  about 
mothers,  mothers  like  you,  who  are  tired  out,  and  worried.     It's  called:  'The 
Business  of  Being  a  Mother. '    Let  me  read  you  this  paragraph: 

"'Today  there  is  much  thought  given  to  the  children's  health — adenoids  and 
temper  tantrums  and  thumb- sucking  are  all  carefully  considered.     Vitamins  and 
cod-li*ver  oil,  mental  ratings  and  physical  examinations,  are  a  part  of  every 
child's  life,  and  should  be.     The  mother's  health,  however,  is  supposed  to  take 
care  of  itself.     It  is  only  the  occasional  mother  who  matches  Johnny's  yearly 
physical  examination  with  one  for  herself,   or  who  takes  herself  to  the  dentist 
along  with  Susan.     Her  teeth  as  well  as  Sammie's  require  a  daily  ration  of  milk 
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and  vegetables.    Sunlight  and  play  are  just  as  valuable  for  her  as  for  the 
children.    Yet  it  is  all  too  easy  for  mother  to  neglect  herself,  in  her  eager- 
ness to  make  sure  that  her  family  have  everything  that  they  need.    In  too  many 
households,  whatever  father  and  the  children  do  not  want  will  do  for  mother. 
Although  mothers  need  clothes,  they  do  not  need  very  many  clothes,  certainly 
not  many  new  clothes,  nor  very  fashionable  ones.    They  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  food— whatever  is  left  over,  is  all  right  for  mother." 

"Isn't  it  true?"  said  my  sorrowful  friend.     "Isn't  it  true,  Aunt  Sammy.1  Read 
some  more. " 

"The  next  paragraph  is  about  the  worried  mother,  who  never  has  time  for  rest 
and  recreation,  and  the  martyr  mother,  who  never  fcrgets  to  call  attention  to 
her  virtue;  and  self-sacrifi  ce.    The  next-here,  I'll  read  this; 

" 'Everyone  knows  the  kind  of  housewife  who  quadruples  her  duties  by  doing  each 
one  at  least  four  times — first,  she  frets  because  it  must  be  done,  finally  she 
does  it,  and  then  worries  lest  it  were  imnroperly  done,  or  because  it  consumed 
time  she  would  like  to  have  used  otherwise,  and  afterwards  she  tells  everybody 
how  much  she  has  done.    Energy  has  been  wasted,  because  each  job  has  consumed 
four  times  the  necessary  amount  of  tha.t  precious  property.    There  is  an  old 
story  of  a  woman  who,  one  Sunday  morning,  treated  hereself  to  the  luxury  of  lying 
in  bed  later  than  usual.    As  she  lay  there,  she  said  to  herself,  "Tomorrow  is 
Monday,  and  I  must  wash,  the  next  day  is  Tuesday,  and  I  must  iron,  the  next  is 
Wednesday,  and  I  simply  must  get  all  the  mending  done — half  the  week  gone,  and 
nothing  done  yet.'"    It  is  no  wonder  that  a  morning  spent  in  this  way  reduce?  the 
mother  to  such  a  state  of  irritability  that  she  cannot  endure  the  strain  of 
the  Sunday  morning  break  in  routine.     Being  irritable,   she  scolds  the  children, 
and  fusses  because  father  scatters  the  Sunday  paper  all  over  th  floor.    The  day 
is  spoiled  for  mother,  and  for  everybody  else.  '" 

"Just  like  me,"  observed  my  friend — but  she  looked  a  little  more  cheerful  than 
when  she  entered  my  living  room.     "What  does  the  article  suggest  as  the  cure 
for  a  mother  who  has  lost  her  sense  of  humor?" 

f 'She  must  teach  herself  ways  of  overcoming  the  strain  of  everday  living,  must 
be  able  to  cultivate  a  wholesome  frame  of  mind  toward  everday  frets.     One  way 
for  mother  to  get  the  best  of  weariness  is  by  means  of  a  vacation.  '    Then  there 
are  other  suggestions — a  nap  or  a  rest,  losing  oneself  between  the  covers  of  a 
book,  if  it's  only  for  five  minutes  every  morning,  pictures,  music,  gardens, 
amateur  botany,  or  bird  study. 

"'One  reason  that  mothers  frequently  fall  into  a  rut,  or  suffer  from  depression 
is  that  they  are  too  closely  confined  by  the  care  of  their  children.    A  mother 
finis  her  greatest  ? atisfaction,  of  course,  in  being  with  them,  yet, 
since  she  is  not  only  a  mother,  but  a  human  being  as  well,  she  needs  adult  com- 
panionship. .  .  A  vacation  from  herself,  a  mother  should  have.  1     There,  have  I 
read  you  enough?" 

"I  feel  better ," "acknowledged  my  friend.     "Is  there  more  to  read?" 

"The  rest  of  the  article  is  about  mental  health.    'In  the  last  analysis,'  con- 
cludes the  writer,   'mental  health  is  a  matter  of  being  able  to  extract  interest 
and  happiness  from  the  situation  in  which  one  finds  oneself,  "' 
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"Thank  you,"  said  my  friend.     "Thank  you  kindly.     I  think  I  shall  take  the  rest 
of  the  day  off,  go  to  town  and  buy  me  a  new  hat,  eat  lunch  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Purple  Parrot — maybe  go  to  a  show — and  by  that  t.ime  I'll  be  glad  to  go  home. 
Perhaps  I '11  stop  at  the  library,  and  check  out  a  book — you'd  never  believe, 
how  long  it  has  been  since  I've  read  a  whole  book.'" 

My  friend  put  on  her  ccat  and  hat,  and  waved  me  a  cheerful  good-bye,  as  she 
walked  briskly  down  the  street. 


Well,  do  you  know  what  I 've  done?    This  is  the  very  day  I  planned  to  talk  about 
"Keeping  the  Well  Baby  Well."    And  not  a  word  have  I  said,  about  this  important 
subject.     It's  too  late,  now,  to  begin  my  lecture.     And  there  are  scores  of 
questions  to  answer,  about  babies.     Won't  you  please  send  for  the  new  booklet, 
called '"Infant  Care?"    I'm  sure  it  will  answer  all  your  questions — and  besides, 
I'm  firmly  convinced  that  every  woman  who  has  a  chila  of  her  own,  a  grandchild, 
a  niece,  or  an  infant  cousin,  should  own  a  copy  of  this  book.     Por  what  if  you'd 
be  called  on,   suddenly,  to  suggest  a  cure  for  measles,  or  tell  a  frantic  young 
mother  how  to  treat  a  burn,   or  what  to  do  with  a  child  who  has  swallowed  a  safety 
pin?     Such  accidents  will  happen — and  if  you  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  you  may 
prove  a  friend  in  need.     Seriously,  it's  the  most  reliable,  complete,  and  well- 
written  book  I  know  of,   on  the  subject  of  Infant  care. 

Take  your  pencils,  please,  and  we'll  write  the  menu,  planned  for  children  by 
the  Menu  Specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Heme  Economics.     A  lamb  stew,  she  says, 
a  piping  hot  lamb  stew,  just  exactly  like  the  one  described  on  the  back  page  of 
the  Lamb  Leaflet.     With  the  Lamb  Stew,  we'll  serve  Browned  Potatoes  and  Hot 
Scalloped    Apples.     For  dessert,  we'll  have  Cup  Cakes  with  Eaisins. 

Let's  assemble  this  tasty  dinner:  Lamb  Suew,  Browned  Potatoes  and  Hot  Scalloped 
Apples,  and  Cup  Cakes  with  Raisins. 

Remember  the  leaflets  I  mentioned  today?     "Infant  Care"  and  "Lamb  As  You  Like 
It."    Plenty  of  advice  in  the  first,  many  good  recipes  in  the  second.     Both  are 
free. 


Tomorrow: 


"Handkerchief  Hygiene." 


